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Cradle Song. 
FROM THE GERMAN —BY C. T. B. 


Evening is balmy and cool in the West, 

Lulling the golden bright meadows to rest, 

Twinkle like silver stars in the skies, 

Greeting the two little slumbering eyes, 
Sweetly sleep ! Sweetly sleep ! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 


Now all the flowers are gone to repose, 
All the sweet incense-cups peacefully close, 
Blossoms rocked lightly on evening’s mild breeze, 
Drowsily, dreamily, swing the trees ; 

Sweetly sleep ! Sweetly sleep ! 
Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 


Wise little elves, by the light of the moon, 

Sing to my darling a lullaby soon ; 

Rise from your cells in the cups of the flowers, 

Weave him a golden dream all the night hours ! 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 


Weave him a rosy and weave him a mild 

Heavenly Spring-time, the beautiful child, 

Leading in slumber that soft little hand, 

Far into dream-land, the magical land. 
Sweetly sleep ! Sweetly sleep ! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 


Sleep till the flowers are opening once more, 

Sleep till the lark in the morning shall soar, 

Sleep till the golden bells’ heavenly chime 

Festively welcome the morning’s prime. 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep ! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 





Translated for this Journal. 


Henry Heine about Music and Musicians. 


XI.—Tue Frencu Opera (1837) —M. Veron 


— M. DurponcHeEt — BERLIOz. 
Continued from page 107. 


With the exception of Meyerbeer, the Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique possesses few composers 
of whom it would be worth the pains to speak at 
length. And yet the French Opera is just now 
in its richest bloom, or to speak more correctly, 
it is enjoying a good daily income. This thriving 
state began six years ago, under the direction of 
the famous M. VERON, whose principles have 
since been followed with the same success by the 
new director, M. Duponchel. I say principles, 
for in fact M. Veron had principles, results of his 
reflection in the world of art and science, and as 
he had in his profession of apothecary invented 
an excellent music for a cough, so as an opera- 
director did he invent a remedy against music. 
He had in fact remarked in himself, that one of 
Franconi’s spectacles gave him more satisfaction 
than the best opera; he convinced himself that 
the greatest part of the public are animated by 
the same emotions, and only feel delighted when 
beautiful decorations, costumes and dances so en- 
chain their attention, that they wholly cease to 
think about the fatal music. So the great Veron 
hit upon the genial thought of gratifying the 
people’s love of show in such a high degree, that 





they should no longer think the music irksome, 
but find the same enjoyment at the Grand Opera 
as at Franconi’s. The great Veron and the great 
public understood each other: the former wished 
to render music harmless, and gave under the 
title “opera” nothing but splendid spectacle 
pieces; the latter, the public, could go with their 
wives and daughters to the Grand Opera, like 
good respectable citizens, without dying of weari- 
ness. America was discovered, the egg stood on its 
end, the opera house was filled every day, Fran- 
coni was outbidden and made bankrupt, and M. 
Veron is from that time a rich man. The name 
Veron will live forever in the annals of music ; 
he has embellished the temple of the Goddess, but 
has turned her out of doors. Nothing surpasses 
the luxury which has gained the upper hand in 
the Grand Opera; it is now the paradise of 
people hard of hearing ! 

The present director follows the maxims of his 
predecessor, although he personally forms the 
most amusing contrast with him. Have you ever 
seen M. Veron ? In the Cafe de Paris, or on the 
Boulevard Coblence, you surely must have often 
met him, this fat, caricatured figure, with hat 
pressed right down over his head, which is buried 
in a monstrous white cravat, with collars sticking 
up above the ears, so that the red, jovial face 
with the little twinkling eyes is scarcely visible. 
In the consciousness of his knowledge of men and 
of his success, he waltzes in with such a comforta- 
ble air, of insolent self-satisfaction, surrounded by 
a staff of young, and partly too of elderly dandies 
of literature, whom he is in the habit of regaling 
with champagne or with pretty figurantes! It is 
the god of materialism, and his soul-insulting 
look has often cut most painfully into my heart 
when I have met him. 

Mr. DuProncHEL is a lean, sallow man, with an 
aspect, if not noble, yet distingué, always sad, an 
undertaker’s mien, so that some one rightly 
named him to me: a perpetual mourning. From 
his outward appearance one would sooner take 
him for the overseer of Pére la chaise, than for 
the director of the Grand Opera. He always re- 
minded me of the melancholy Court fool of Louis 
xm. This knight of the rueful countenance is 
now Maitre de plaisir of the Parisians, and I 
should like to over-hear him sometimes when, 
alone in his house, he is thinking out new jokes, 
with which to entertain his sovereign, the French 
public, . . . . 

From these remarks you will comprehend the 
present significance of the French Grand Opera. 
It has conciliated the enemies of music, and, as in 
the Tuileries, the well-to-do bourgeoisie has also 
penetrated into the Academy of Music,high society 
having vacated the field. The fine aristocracy, 
the elite, who are distinguished by rank, culture, 
birth, fashion and idleness, have taken refuge in 
the Italian Opera, in that musical oasis, where 
the great nightingales of Art still keep trilling, 
where the fountains of melody still magically rip- 
ple, and the palms of beauty with their proud 
fans wave applause while all around 





is a blank sand desert, a musical Sahara. Only 
occasional good concerts now and then emerge in 
this desert, to vouchsafe an extraordinary refresh- 
ment to the friend of music. To these belong, 
this winter, the Sundays at the Conservatoire, 
some private soirées in the Rue de Bondy, and 
especially the concerts of Bertroz and Liszt. 
These last two are indeed the most remarkable 
phenomena in the musical world here ; I say the 
most remarkable, not the most beautiful, not the 
most edifying. From Berlioz we shall soon have 
an opera. The subject is an episode from the 
life of Benvenuto Cellini, the casting of the Per- 
seus. Something extraordinary is expected, 
since this composer has already achieved the ex- 
traordinary. Histendency is to the fantastical, not 
united with soul, but with sentimentality; he has 
great resemblance with Callot, Gozzi and Hoff- 
mann. His outward appearance indicates as 
much. It isa pity that he has had cut off his 
immense, antediluvian frisur, his bushy hair, 
which bristted above his brow like a wood over a 
steep precipice ; so I first saw him six years since, 
and so will he ever stand in my memory. It was 
in the Conservatoire de Musique, and they gave a 
grand Symphony by him, a bizarre sort of night 
piece, now and then illumined by the sentimen- 
tal whiteness of a woman’s robe, that fluttered to 
and fro, or by a sulphur-yellow gleam of irony. 
The best thing in it is a witches’ sabbath, where 
the devil reads mass and the catholic church mu- 
sic is parodied with the fearfullest and bloodiest 
farcicality. It is a farce, in which all the secret 
snakes, we carry in our hearts, rear their hissing 
heads with joy. My neighbor in the box, a frank 
young man, pointed out to me the composer, who 
was in a corner of the orchestra, at the extreme 
end of the hall, beating the kettle-drum. Then 
the kettle-drum is his instrument. “Do you see 
that stout English lady in front of the stage ?” 
said my neighbor. ‘ That is Miss Smithson ; 
Berlioz has been desperately in love with this 
lady for three years, and to this passion we owe 
the wild Symphony you hear to-day.” And there 
in fact, in the stage box, sat the famous actress of 
Covent Garden; Berlioz gazed at her continual- 
ly, and every time his eye met hers, he would 
beat away upon his kettle-drum like mad. Miss 
Smithson has since become Madame Berlioz, and 
her husband too since then has had his hair cut 
off. When I heard his Symphony again in the 
Conservatoire this winter, he sat again as drum- 
beater in the background of the orchestra, the 
stout English woman sat again in the stage-box, 
their looks again met . but he no longer 


beat so madly on the drum. 
(To be Continued.) 





Teachers and Methods of Teaching. 
(From Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instrurtion; translated 
by Gzorce Macirong. J. A. Novello, Londcn and New York.) 
It is manifest that, in order to attain the object 
of musical education, the choice ot a teacher is 
highly important to the student, while the choice 
of the most sure method of teaching is equally so 
to the master. So many parents know not how 
to help themselves in this regard—so many re- 
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spectable well-intentioned teachers are anxious 
to ascertain and rectify, if needful, their methods 
ef proceeding—so many scholars have already 
been Jed astray or ruined, in a musical sense, 
either by a mistaken choice or an erroneous sys- 
tem, that we have considered it to be our duty to 
suggest a few hints on this subject. We give 
only a few hints on the principal points applicable 
to the matter in general. A fundamental im- 
provement cannot be arrived at by a book ; it 
must be the result ot a more elevated education 
of the teachers, by institutions of the state, and 
through a real enlightenment of all educated per- 
sons on the nature and necessity of music. 

The profession of music is highly important, 
from the powerful influence this science exercises 
on our senses and on our spiritual and civil life. 
Parents should weigh well, in the choice of a 
teacher, what power is given him through his 
art over the mind of their child; that he may 
elevate the youthful mind to the most noble sen- 
timents, or defile and lower it to the most grovel- 
ing: how prejudicial it is merely to leave the 
mind vacant, while music is acting irresistibly up- 
on the senses and the mind. — Listlessness, thought- 
lessness, sensuality, vanity, unbridled passion, 
may be implanted and fostered by the teacher of 
music; but we may also be indebted to him for 
awakening and cherishing the noblest powers and 
sentiments of the soul. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the 
weightiest point to be considered, in the choice of 
a music master is, what influence may be ex- 
pected from him on the mind of his scholar. His 
good manners, however necessary, are no sufli- 
cient guarantee for suitability. But, indeed, the 
high and pure sense in which he has formed his 
conception of art, and the degree of his general 
capability and education, which enables him to 
transfer his conception to his pupil,—all this must 
be maturely pondered. But the choice made, 
boldly and ith full confidence give free hand to 
the teacher. Half confidence, interference in 
the instruction, would only disturb the efliciency 
of the master. 

We must, therefore, with regard to music, con- 
sider, in the first place, what view the teacher 
takes of it, and what motive urges him in its em- 
ployment. The mere technical man, who uses 
art simply as handicraft, will produce nothing but 
a handicraftsman. The player from understand- 
ing will give cold lessons and perceptions; he 
can give technicality with ease and certainty, but 
he will never warm the heart with inward fire : 
he will rather rob it of its natural warmth. The 
mere man of feeling will perhaps allow the scholar 
to sympathize in company with him, but never 
insist upon sure instruction. Art is not mere 
technicality, nor mere understanding, nor mere 
feeling. It is the expression of the whole man; 
and only he who embraces it in its entireness can 
ingraft and rear its true nature and power. Tal- 
ent and knowledge, a feeling heart, and arational 
consciousness of the reality of the nature and op- 
erations of art—these are the indispensable qual- 
ities of a teacher of music. One of the signs of 
his artistic standing—we must repeat a former 
observation—is the works at which he and his 
scholar are employed. A teacher who occupies 
himself with small werthless compositions, in lieu 
of the abundant masterpieces of our art, shows 
the inferiority of his position, and a poor estimate 
of art. There are, indeed, masters who limit 
themselves to approved works, on the sole author- 
ity of the name, without taking any lively inter- 
est in them; in this case, certainly, their instruc- 
tion can be but of small benefit. The next gen- 
eral qualification which a teacher indispensably 
requires, is the faculty of working with decision 
| effect on the mind and disposition of his pu- 
pil. The mere capability of playing himself a 
piece of music with propriety and effect, does not 
here suffice. It may delight the scholar, it mav 
induce him to a successful imitation, and even 
perhaps, finally to a more or less noble and happy 
manner}; but will not create in himself a free in- 
dependent feeling, and conscious certainty in art. 
It is not necessary only that the teacher should 
enable the scholar to play whole compositions as 
he does himself, but that he lead him into the 





composition itself{—that he enable him to see and 
comprehend thoroughly each unity therein, their 
combination and mutual dependence, and their 
constitution as a whole, A bright consciousness 
only of the nature of art, and of the contents of 
each work of art, advances the pupil to a free 
comprehension and performance peculiar to him- 
self, and conducts him by his own productions to 
the summit where individuality of the artist and 
nature of the art join in conscious union, and 
give style to his creations. Only such a method 
of instruction works beyond the circle of lessons 
which he has run through. If the scholar has 
seized the essence of the matter, he will not hold 
it fast in studies and forms only, which the teach- 
er has worked out with him; he will seek and 
seize it everywhere equally when the master is 
absent. This is the true life in art; this alone 
guarantees that the exercise will not cease with 
instruction, but will adorn the whole of life. For 
this object there is required, on the part of the 
teacher, deep insight, extensive knowledge, and 
in both such ability and certainty that he can 
comprehend and explain his subjects under all 
their aspects. A teacher must know more, much 
more than he is required to teach; he must be 
everywhere at-home, ard perfectly master of his 
subject, in order to be able to answer every 
question, and supply every unnoticed deficiency. 

After the elementary and technical instruction, 


‘we require absolutely from a good singing and 


piano master the study of composition, as the 
most sure, if not the only means of penetrating 
with full consciousness into the recesses of art. 
We require of him an extensive and well-grounded 
knowledge of the masterpieces of art of the elder 
and modern times; and strongly recommend a 
continually observant and sympathizing eye on 
new productions, in order to acquire every move- 
ment in artistic life, even although masses of un- 
successful or retrograde composition should make 
the duty burthensome. The higher teacher, espe- 
cially one who is concerned in the education of 
composers and teachers or conductors, ought not 
to delay his acquaintance with the history of art 
and the science of music, besides his study of 
fundamental composition ; since everything, and 
therefore music, can be perfectly known and fully 
understood only by the a of its history. 

To the properly artistic capacity and education 
must be added the knowledge of mankind, and 
the talent of working upon the mind of others; 
but then, also, love of the business of instruction, 
and a heartfelt interest in the advancement of 
the scholar. An able master studies the disposi- 
tion and inclination of his pupil. He judges trom 
them, how he may be won, how convinced, upon 
what qualities he may rely, where he wants assis- 
tance, and by what other powers his deficiencies 
may be compensated. He does not consider him- 
self as another boing, foreign to his pupil; he 
neither presumes on his own superiority, nor low- 
ers himself to his pupil (both false methods of 
teaching), but penetrates with his higher ideas 
and education into the mental condition of his 
pupil; comprehends, as it were, from the soul of 
the young disciple the conceptions he has acquired 
of art and its forms; he here separates, by his 
superior knowledge, the true and healthy from 
the false and insufficient; he encourages, ex- 
pands, and exalts the former, and corrects and 
amplifies the latter. In short, he endeavors to 
originate or unravel every desirable faculty in the 
pupil himself, because only that which is engen- 
dered in and grows out from ourselves, not that 
which is brought to us from without, is vital, and 
works with the energy of life. 

Such a teacher will lose courage only in the 
case of total indifference or absolute incapacity ; 
or much rather, with our feelings, he would de- 
cline the scholar. But each single deficiency, 
every erroneous or one-sided conception, he 
knows how to meet. If the feeling of measure 
cannot be trusted, or is perhaps confused by ear- 
lier teachers, the master will prescribe very sim- 
ple lessons of determined rhythm, and then make 
rhythmic, melodic variations on them, so that the 
pupil will proceed on the same simple lesson from 
simple rhythm to more rich, placed together and 
increasing in difficulty. If the sense of tone be 





undeveloped, the teacher will apply the earlier to 
the practice ot chords; first the major triad, then 
the chord of the dominant, lastly the major and 
minor chords of the ninth (major chords always 
before minor) by ear on the piano, and then have 
them sung by the pupil. For since those chords 
are the first indications given by nature herself, 
one of her tones helps the imperfect feeling of 
tone in the student, to the other; and the most 
important intervals, such as the octave, fifth, 
fourth, major and minor third, minor seventh, 
whole tone and semitone, will be gained from the 
laws of nature. If the scholar has a strong par- 
tiality for brilliant and off-hand playing, the 
teacher will fall in with this inclination (since to 
oppose it abruptly would rather alarm than over- 
come), and by gradually shading the passages, 
separating and binding, changing the forte and 
piano, &e., in a manner comprehensible and agree- 
able to the scholar, he will make the latter per- 
ceive how one and the same passage may, by dif- 
ferent playing, become newer, more attractive, 
now more neat and delicate, and then more forci- 
ble, &c. It will now be easy to take a more no- 
ble direction from this point, and to awaken the 
deep sense of melody. Should the intelligent el- 
ement assume a preéminence, let us profit by it 
to comprehend and seize with more intimate 
feeling, accentuation, which is the nearest asso- 
ciate to rhythm, in relation to the understanding. 
Let us penetrate into the innumerable degrees of 
accentuation, and awaken thereby the conviction 
that musical matters are not exclusively the busi- 
ness of the understanding, but that it is often 
necessary to trust to feeling only. Hence it is 
easy to see that feeling must have free operation, 
and participates of right in musical composition 
and performance. If, on the other hand, the 
scholar should be inclined, perhaps from enthusi- 
asm, to devote himself to the unkuown feeling, 
let that noble power of the soul be respected and 
upheld which lies at the foundation of this one- 
sidedness. Let us apply toheartfelt compositions, 
and with preference to those whose effect has 
been ae experienced, and point out the chief 
traits which have caused our emotion; illustrate 
occasionally such passages, by comparison with 
similar or dissimilar instances, or by changes 
which would rob us of our power or tenderness. 
Should our sensibilities be excited, as is generally 
the case with superabundant feeling, by melody, 
chiefly or exclusively, we will apply gradually to 
movements in which a captivating chief me Bd 
is met by a leading passage full of character, or 
where two or more highly interesting melodies 
combine and proceed together. In so far as the 
pupil, either by himself, or induced by the teacher, 
can be brought to notice in each of the signifi- 
cant parts that which has hitherto exclusively oc- 
cupied him, he is on the way to elevate himself 
above the one-sided, obscure, and overworked 
feeling, to a higher consciousness, to a more com- 
prehensive and fruitful spiritual sympathy. 

It is impossible here to accumulate all the 
counsels and advantages arising from a perfect 
intimacy of the master with the mind of the pu- 

il. It is enough, if, from a few examples, we 
oi made ourselves clearly understood. 

That there are now but few teachers, such as 
we require for so many scholars, is true. But 
this is, however, no refutation of the justice of 
our demands; it is only a sign of the insufficiency 
of our supplies for the requirements of our con- 
sciences ; and proves a concurrent striving for a 
recognized good, according to our power. It can 
not also be denied, that often persons, clear- 
sighted enough in general, instead of selecting 
the obtainable good masters, procure others far 
from proficiency, out of re 9 ocean want of 
knowledge of the parties, or other secondary con- 
siderations. Here, however, the reproach falls on 
the musicians and teachers themselves, who have 
given themselves but little trouble in enlightening 
the public in general on the true nature of their 
art and the means of acquiring it—a conviction 
which has had great part in the production of 
this book. 

We must also notice another erroneous idea 
concerning instruction. It is the deceptive notion 
often repeated, that for the beginning an inferior 
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teacher is sufficient. This persuasion often arises 
from the wish to save for some time the cost of a 
good master. But we must consider this opinion 
as an erroneous delusion. The unskilled master 
lays a bad foundation. He delays the fundamen- 
tal elements and exercises upon which all future 
progress must be founded. He neglects the 
awakening and expansion of the natural disposi- 
tions, gives a false direction to all artistic proce- 
dure, and misuses or destroys the pleasure and 
activity of the scholar. The succeeding better 
master finds the scholar half tired out with wan- 
dering hither and thither without profit or re- 
ward. He meets everywhere with only imperfect 
or false preparation, and he finds difficulty enough 
in exciting attention and activity in the scholar 
for the attainment of an object of which this lat- 
ter imagines himself to be already possessed. 
What teacher, under these circumstances (and 
they are of frequent occurrence), does not wish 
that no instruction had been given—that he 
might freely and with good heart build upon 
fresh and unencumbered ground ? and how many 
a gifted scholar has abandoned art in discust, 
when he has discovered, after years of labor, that, 
in order to succeed, he must begin again from the 
beginning. 

In conclusion, it is the method itself of teach- 
ing which claims our consideration. In this mat- 
ter, after every necessary qualification as to abil- 
ity, we will limit ourselves to one fundamental 
requisition, which seems to us important and 
comprehensive, and which tothe reflective teacher 
will develop itself so advantageously in every di- 
rection, however simply it may be expressed. 
The teacher must constantly bear in mind that 
he teaches an art. Consequently, he must treat 
his scholar and the subject of his teaching in the 
sense of an artist and of art, and prove himself 
to be an artist. 

He must also constantly show to his scholar 
that love and respect which are due to his fellow 
artist, and to every one engaged in higher and 
intellectual occupations. 

He will foster and elevate the disposition of 
the pupil for art. Artistic activity must flow 
spontaneously from the heart, if it is to fructify 
into life: we cannot force even ourselves into its 
possession, much less others. The pleasure we 
derive from it is therefore the first and indispen- 
sable condition of all success in this region ; and 
the teacher who knows not how to preserve and 
increase it will certainly miss his aim. He must, 
however, awaken true pleasure in the art itself; 
not false pleasure—vanity, desire for reward or 
profit; and, in order, indeed, that the student 
may become constantly more susceptible of her 
pleasures, and more capable of producing them, 
. must moreover excite his pupil to a worthy 
use of his powers by an encouraging word, by a 
well-timed performance of the works of art, &e. 

The following point is most worthy of consid- 
eration. Art is not abstract thinking,—it is not 
feeling without thought nor unconscious activity ; 
neither should the teaching be an abstract combi- 
nation. Every lesson, every rule, must be de- 
rived from nature herself before the eyes of the 
pupil, and immediately, if by any means possible, 
reduced to practice. That this is practicable in 
teaching composition, we think we have shown 
from the fact in our Doctrine of Composition. It 
was one of the most unartistic aspects of the ear- 
lier art of teaching, when all possible intervals 
and all possible chords were thrown before the 
pupil in a heap together, and then all the forms 
of counterpoint in small unartistie passages, be- 
fore the application of any of them was sought 
for. Most, indeed, of the books of instruction 
give no application at all. Nature and the history 
of art point out another way. Wherever a free 
course has been open to reason, she has immedi- 
ately proceeded to the absolutely necessary, and 
in art to the actual practice, without delay. She 
has followed reflection by holding fast that which 
the moment required, and so in every instance 
she has elevated her mode of action into con- 
sciousness, her thoughts into living incarnated 
operation. Such also has been the development 
of art—entirely according to reason, proceeding 
by facts, by real operation, as her history, prop- 





erly understood, demonstrates. 

Also, in the practice of music, this fundamental 
proposition is thoroughly practicable. The tonal 
system, the system of notation, the arrangements 
of rhythm, are so entirely according to reason, 
that every scholar, under the gentlest guidance 
of the teacher, can unfold them further from their 
first intimations, and can again discover them for 
himself. It appears to us one of the crudities of 
the usual mode of teaching, to burden the scholar 
with the whole tonal system at once, then (or 
even before, as some books of instruction do*) 
with the whole system of notation (and perhaps 
in several clefs at the same time), then with the 
whole system of bars, while for the moment he 
wants only the smallest part of them; such as a 
few notes in one clef, leaving the remainder to 
be acquired on further advancement. By this 
misapplication, the scholar is withdrawn from im- 
mediate living and improving comprehension to 
an unartistic work of memory. It follows, there- 
fore, that the order of these books of instruction, 
which merely present the materials of instruction 
to the memory, should also illustrate and complete 
their work; and not doing so, can have no claim 
to be considered an order or plan of really prac- 
tical instruction. 

Even the exercises, whose immediate object is 
to produce readiness of hand and voice, must not 
only be brought into the service of the hand 
and the observant understanding, but also be 
used for the pleasurable feelings of the scholar, 
whenever practicable, so that what he has learned 
may as soon as possible be applied in artistic 
form. From these considerations, we cannot look 
without hesitation upon an invention lately intro- 
duced, to make beginners practise npon finger- 
boards made of paper. Llowever convenient and 
cheap this may appear, it is evident that artistic 
participation must be injured, or, to say the least, 
not excited or vivified. 

This is the true doctrine, which, in the smallest 
and the greatest, holds fast and advances the re- 
ality of art, and upholds the student from the 
lowest up to the pinnacle—however high he may 
be able and willing to climb—in perfect artistic 
sympathy and activity. But this is possible only 
to a teacher who, himself an artist, is replete with 
tho spirit of art. 


* They therefore teach the sign before the thing signified, so 
that their notation is objectless, and must remoin incomplete 
until we become acquainted with tones. 





Joachim and the Virtuosi. 
(From the London Musical World.) 

The presence among us of Herr Joseph Joachim 
leads to the consideration of art, not only as an hon- 
orable profession, but as imposing high and sacred 
duties. It is so rare to mect with an artist in the real 
sense of the term, an artist who, recognizing these 
duties, acts up to them, and is at the same time great 
and gifted, that when we are shown one of the genu- 
ine stamp we are almost taken aback and incredu- 
lous. Herr Joachim, however, is a living example 
of the genus,—pur-sang, and thorough bred. We 
have but to compare this German violinist with the 
majority of his contemporaries, and we shall soon be 
able, not merely to distinguish him from the crowd, 
but to estimate him at his proper worth. 

While none can deny that the annual influx into 
this country of foreign musicians of all denomina- 
tions has in a great measure helped to make us a 
musical nation, it must also be admitted, on the 
other hand, that it has brought with it evil as well.as 
good. The stream has not been always clear and 
rapid in equal degrees. Some parts have been 
troubled ; others, choked with weeds and fungi, have 
sent forth miasms, such as bear pestilence 

“ From jungle, morass, or from stagnant pool.” 

The difficulty has been at times to distinguish the 
bad from the good, and so reject the one while accep- 
ting the other. At no period did the stream of exotic 
art, flowing continually to these shores, bring with it 
so large a quantity of deleterious stuff as now. To 
approach within nose-shot of it is dangerous; to 
drink of its waters is death. Our Thames is a lim- 
pid fountain by comparison. Orpheus is sick and in 
want of Aésculapius. A medico-musical officer has 
become indispensable. What a pity the profession 
cannot boast of a Simon ! 

To leave metaphor—how are these nuga difficiles 
to be solved ?—how shall the “ divine art” be re- 
lieved from its affliction? Alas! our governments 
care little or nothing for music, as Mr. H. F. Chor- 





ley has well explained in a paper addressed to the 
Society of Arts. They look more or less carefully 
to the welfare of the sister arts—build houses, give 
charters, and employ Teutons, as travelling inspec- 
tors; but for Music they do literally nothing, allow- 
ing it to grope on, unaided, as well as it may. It has 
advanced, however, so well, that by this time not 
only does it enjoy full possession of the ear, but of 
the heart, “ popular,” and holds such a big place in 
the affections of the community, so_large a share in 
our studies, and almost a monopoly in our recrea- 
‘tions, that its healthy dissemination is a matter of se- 
rious importance. All this, we are aware, if brought 
forward in Parliament, would see the house ‘‘ coun- 
ted out” in the twinkling of an eye. No—mu- 
sicians must not look to Government for assistance. 
If they cannot fight their own battle, they are not 
worth the consideration they receive from those in- 
quiring minds for whom none of the wonderful phe- 
nomena of this wonderful globe (the most wonderful 
of globes for aught we are likely to know to the con- 
trary) are without interest. 

But it is not so much the want of patronage from 
high quarters, of which those who rightly contem- 
plate the social effects of music are now complaining, 
and will, in all probability, continue to complain. It 
is the progress of impure art, which, under the 
specious disguise of “ virtuosity,” is beginning to 
exercise a most pernicious example in certain influ- 
ential quarters. 

So long as the “ virtuosi” walked (or galloped) 
in their proper sphere, they amused by their mechani- 
cal tours de force, charmed by their finesse, and did 
no great harm to music or musical taste. They were 
accepted cum grano salis, applauded for their dex- 
terity, and admired for the elegance with which they 
were able to elaborate thoughts in themselves of very 
slight artistic worth. But recently our “ virtuosi ” 
have been oppressed with a notion that, to succeed in 
this country, they must invade and carry by storm 
the ‘classics ” of the art, instead of adhering exclu- 
sively, as of old, to their own fantasies and jeux de 
marteaux. One composition after another by the 
great masters is now seized upon and worried. If 
they were things of flesh and blood, and could feel 
the gripe, be conscious of the teeth, and appreciate 
the fangs of these rapid and devouring “ wrtuos?,”’ 
concertos, sonatas, trios, &c., would indeed be in a 
pitiable condition. Happily, being of the spirit, they 
bleed not, but are immortal. 

One great result attending Herr Joseph Joachim’s 
professional visit to London is, that it affords both 
professors and amateurs opportunity after oppor- 
tunity of studying Ais manner of playing the works 
of the giants of music. We have already heard him 
in half-a-dozen quartets by Beethoven, in the same 
master’s violin concerto, and in various compo- 
sitions of Bach, Spohr, and Schubert. //ow Herr 
Joachim executes these compositions—how different- 
ly from the self-styled “ virtuosi,” how purely, how 
modestly, how wholly forgetful of himself in the text 
he considers it an honor in being allowed to inter- 
pret to the crowd—we need scarcely remind our 
readers. Not a single eccentricity of carriage or de- 
meanor, not a moment of egotistical display—to re- 
mind his hearers that, although Beethoven is being 
played, it is Joachim who is playing—ever escapes 
this truly admirable performer and (if words might 
be allowed to bear their legitimate signification) most 
accomplished of “ virtuosi.””, Compare Herr Joachim 
with some of his contemporaries. Observe how feve- 
rish and restless they are, while vainly endeavoring 
to grapple with music for which they really entertain 
no sympathy, and which, with all their powers of 
execution, they cannot play correctly ; how every a/- 
legro is turned into a presto; while, in the celerity of 
the movement, distinct articulation becomes impossi- 
ble, habitual want of finish being unredeemed by any 
grace of style, or rather accompanied by the total ab- 
negation of that which is the very soul of music, and 
without which pianists degenerate into mere “ ham- 
mers,” violinists into lifeless wood and sheep-gut. 


Depend upon it, the best way to arrest the advance 
of corrupt art is to listen, as often as possible, to the 
performances of such an artist as Herr Joseph Joa- 
chim ; who can enter with enthusiasm into all the 
thoughts of the mighty dead, and expound them fitly ; 
who is as much at home in the simple strain of Haydn, 
as in the passionate melody of Mozart, the won- 
derful elaboration of Bach, the poetical sublimity of 
Beethoven, or the ethereal and exquisite fancy of 
Mendelssohn ; to listen with earnestness, and mark 
how such music sounds, when thus delivered, with 
faith and love, and an appreciative genius that 
amounts almost to original creation. Hear the vir- 
tuoso after that; observe the efforts with which he , 
tries to force out of his music a meaning which it was 
never intended to bear, and ponder on the difference, 
the difference between a spotless mirror and a heap of 
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broken bottle-glass, the difference between the light 
of broad day, when the sun is at its zenith, and the 
glare of a furnace at midnight. Thus may true art 
best be distinguished from its brazen counterfeit ; 
thus may the stream that flows to us from abroad be 
sooner cleansed and purified. The oftener Herr 
Joachim is heard—and it is a healthy sign that with 
the London multitude of amateurs he is the most 
universally popular of our foreign visitors—the less 
chance of the public being fascinated by mere pre- 
tence and glitter, by art in convulsions, instead of art 
in the majesty and beauty of its repose. 





The Diarist Abroad. 
Nores. 


Bertin, Aprit 17. — Bach’s “ passion ” after the 
Gospel according to Matthew —the less grand of 
the two. No. I cannot “live into ”’ this form of 
vocal music, so as to feel it as these Germans really 
seem to do. I feel the learning, the art, ofttimes the 
wonderful expression of single numbers; but I can 
find no necessary, logically-dramatic connection — 
no gradual approach to climax. I am not carried 
along with it— my heart remains cold. Then, too, 
the conductor had thrown me into no favorable frame 
of mind by his conduct the evening before ; when he 
had sat at the Beethoven Mass, with a score before 
him not far from me and discussed points in it aloud 
to his neighbor, even in its wondrous “ Benedictus.” 
It annoved me to sce such a man the next evening 
conducting. Moreover, how could one be very much 
struck by this work of Bach’s, twenty-four hours af- 
ter that performance of Stern’s Singing Society ? 


April 20. “ Egmont,”’ by Goethe, with music by 
Beethoven, performed in the Royal Theatre in Ber- 


lin! Mrs. Barrow did not read here — thank God! 


May 8. 
“ Conservatorium,” 
both the singing and pianoforte playing very credita- 
ble to Stern. Pattison, of Newark, N. J., closed the 
performance with two pianoforte pieces, one of which 
was Wm. Mason’s “ Silverspring,” which pleased 
very much. 


A private musical performance at Stern’s 
Pupil productions of course ; 


There is a certain class of young American tour- 
ists, who, if from London, would be cockneys of the 
deepest, direst, dolefullest dye. They know every- 
thing that is worth knowing, and as they become ac- 
quainted with German students are so kind and con- 
descending as to impart to them all sorts of informa- 
tion. To them nothing is good here, because it is 
not asit isat home. Generally such fellows soon 
have two or three inseparables, who drink their cof- 
fee, smoke their cigars, swallow (apparently) their 
largest stories, and make themselves generally useful 
and agreeable. Sometimes they — the inseparables 
— manage to geta little quiet fun out of their conde- 
scending, American, spread-eagle, friends. This was 
the case when certain students took the two Ameri- 
can students at Halle, out to see the house where 
Gocthe and Shakspeare met — whereat, when I heard 
the story, I burst into Homeric laughter, and deter- 
mined to record it in honor of the American name 
abroad. Ah, “—t—,’ do you doubt the existence 
of this depth of verdancy? Please try the question 
of the date of Goethe’s birth upon the first twenty 
students you meet. Do it quietly, as a mere by-the- 
way, and see if you do not find one or two, who 
would like to visit Halle, to see the house where he 
and the great Englishman met! 


A word ot wisdom for ‘* Trovator’s ” Owl book. 
Emblems of infinite, eternal, unchangeable duration : 
the great pyramid of Cheops, and an Englishman in 
a continental reading room with the London Times 
in his hand. Ac WT. 





Liszt's Dante Symphony has been published in 
an arrangement for two pianos, in Leipzig. A fan- 
tasia on Trovatore, which is said to be a pendant to 
his Lucia Fantasia, will be probably more welcome 
to our pianists. 





Uniform Musical Pitch. 


(From the London Athenzum, June 18). 


The preliminary meeting convened by the Society 
of Arts to consider the possibility of taking any 
measures on this side of the channel, correspondent 
with or in adoption of those agreed on in France, for 
the establishment of a normal diapason, was held yes- 
terday week, with an attendance of some half hundred 
guests, by whom the different interests of music were 
fairly represented. Dr. Whewell was in the chair, 
and introduced the subject by a short address, calling 
attention to the elaborate French reports and to the 
restrictive measure which had been based upon it. 
“ The first question to be determined was, whether it 
was desirable that a uniform musical pitch should 
prevail; and, secondly, whether it was possible to 
establish such a uniform pitch in this country. The 
latter question came before them very naturally, inas- 
much as the establishment of a uniform pitch was to 
be enforced by stringent leyal means in France, a 
course which could not be imitated in this country. 
The French legislative provision upon the matter was 
that musical instruments not conforming to this reg- 
ulation, were not to be admitted to any Exhibition of 
Industry. It amounted, in fact, to a prohibition of 
instruments which were not of the pitch determined 
upon; and the man who gave false measure in music, 
was to be dealt with in the same manner as a fraudu- 
lent purveyor of meat, or a dishonest vender of cloth. 
Of course, it could not be expected that their musical 
friends in this country were to be subjected to penal- 
ties such as those, or that a uniform pitch could be 
enforced here by any such means. Therefore, they 
had to consider what means short of these could be 
used, and whether any influence beyond a general 
understanding amongst those engaged in music could 
be brought to bear.”” The discussion which followed 
was prefaced by a reading of letters from many mu- 
sicians, unable to attend the meeting, the bearing of 
all of which tended to recommend the adoption of a 
uniform pitch. The question was then discussed as 
to the possibility of this being attained. The meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Wylde, Mr. Hullah—who, it 
appears, gave considerable attention to the subject 
some vears ago (to the point of regulating a family 
of tuning-forks, by aid of M. Cagnard de La Tour’s | 
instrument called the Siréne), Mr. Nicholson, the 
professor of the oboe, who illustrated the inconven- 
iences of the present uncertain state of the diapason, 
Sir George Smart, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Ella. To this 
ensued a discussion as to what the proposed uniform- 
itv (the desirableness of which was carried nem. con.) 
should be. Herr Otto Goldschmidt warmly recom- 
mended the adoption of the French normal /a, Mr. 
Tutton a semi-tune below the present pitch, Madame 
Goldschmidt some letting down. ‘ For her own part 
there was a considerable amount of music that she | 
could not think of singing at the present pitch ; and 
music which she sang with the greatest ease about 
twelve years ago, when the pitch was lower, she 
would not now attempt. If the raising of the pitch 
went on as it had hitherto done the human voice 
would lose its beauty and strength ; and she did not 
consider it was proper to tax the voice to that extent. 
In her opinion the standard of the pitch ought to be | 
regulated by the human voice.”’ Sir George Smart 
produced a tuning-fork, prepared by the Messrs. 
Broadwood for him some thirty vears ago, with the 
concurrence of Mrs. Billington, Messrs. Braham and 
Griesbach. The Rev. G. T. Duffield exhibited Han- | 
del’s fork, considerably flatter than the present ones. 
The question then arose, as to the practicable recon- 
ciliation of orchestras and organs, Mr. Davison rec- 
ommending that if the latter instruments were altered 
it should be by transposing the pipes a full semitone. 
Mr. Hullah urged the adoption of a pitch of 512 vi- 
brations a second, in place of the French pitch of 522, 
as more convenient, on the score of numerical calcu- 
lation. An attempt to propose the French pitch, as 
the one most expedient to adopt, was met by a rec- 
ommendation that the subject should be more closely 
investigated, by a sub-committee, than was possible 
at a general meeting. The appointment of a sub- 
committee was unanimously carried, and the gentle- 
men nominated in its formation, from whom a report 
will be submitted to the society. Such comments as 
suggest themselves on the discussion, decision, and 
the possible working out of the same had better, 
therefore, be reserved for a period when the subject is 
before the society in a more complete form. 


Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from page 76). 
No. 12. 
Mozart, senior, to M. Hagenauer. 
Paris, April 1, 1764. 
T hope in a few days to place in the hands of our 














banker 200 louis, that he may send them to Salzburg. 


I had, on the 9th of this month, another fright for the 
health of my children ; it was a less severe one, how- 
ever, than the first. On the 10th, I took 112 louis ; I 
do not turn up my nose at 50 or 60. 

Our concerts will be given au théatre de M. Feliz, 
Rue et Porte St. Honoré. It is a theatre situated in 
the house of a man of distinction ; a small stage has 
been built here, where the nobility assemble to act 
plays among themselves. I obtained this room 
through the intercession of Madame de Clerment, who 
lives in the same house. As regards the permission 
to give the two concerts, this is quite a special favor, 
and altogether contrary to the privileges of the Opéra, 
the sacred concerts, the Besuch and Italian theatres : 
we had to obtain it from M. de Sartin, Lieutenant- 
Général de la Police, through the intervention, and at 
the express request, of the Duke de Chartres, the 
Duke de Durat, Count de Tessé, and many ladies of 
the great world. 

Pray have mass performed for us during eight con- 
secutive days, commencing from the 17th of April; I 
wish four masses to be said at Loretto, at the altar of 
the Infant Jesus, and four at one of the altars of Our 
Lady ; only take care not to fail in the date mention- 
ed. If my letter, contrary to all expectation, should 
reach after the 12th of April. pray have them begin 
the very next day : we have scrious motives for this. 
It is now time that I should inform you at greater 
length about our two Saxon friends, Baron de Hopf- 
garten and Baron de Bose. I gave them a letter of 
recommendation for you on their departure for Italy. 
They were our constant travelling companions : we 
mutually, and by turns, prepared lodgings for each 
other during the journey. You will find in them a 
couple of men possessing every quality which becomes 
an honest man here below. They are Lutherans, it 
is true, but Lutherans of quite a peculiar order, and 
who have often edified me. 

Behold us here now, known to the ambassadors of 
all the foreign powers. Lord Bedford and his son 
are yery favorably disposed towards us; Prince Gal- 
lizin loves us as though we were his children. The 
sonatas dedicated by Master Wolfgangerl to the 
Countess de Tessé would have been engraved by this, 
had it been possible to persuade the Countess to ac- 


| cept the dedication which M. Grimm, the best friend 


we have, had composed for her. It had to be altered, 
for the Countess would not be praised. It is a pity, 
for the dedication described her well, as also my son. 
Besides other presents, she gave a gold watch to 
Wolfgang, and a valuable needle-case to Nanerl. 
This M. Grimm, my best friend, who has done 
every thing here for us, is secretary to the Duke of 
Orleans :* he is a learned man, and a great philan- 
thropist. Not one of the letters I had for Paris would 
have been of any service whatever, neither the letters 
of the Ambassador of France at Vienna, nor the in- 
tervention of the Emperor’s Ambassador at Paris, nor 
the recommendation of the Brussels Minister, Count 
Cobenzl, nor those of the Prince de Conti, of the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, nor all those of which I could 
repeat a litany. M. Grimm alone, for whom I had a 
letter from a merchant in Frankfort, accomplished 
every thing. It was he who introduced us at Court. 
He, of himself, disposed of 320 tickets, that is to say, 
to the amount of 80 louis ; he got us quit of paying 


| . . . 
for the lighting ; there were more than sixty tapers. 


It was he who obtained us the authorization for the 
first concert, and for a second, 100 tickets for which 
are already taken. So much can a man Go who pos- 
sesses good sense, and a good heart! He is from 
Ratisbon, but has now been fifteen years in Paris. 
He knows how to set every thing a-going, and to make 
matters succeed as he pleases. 

M. de Méchel, an engraver, is hard at work on our 
portraits, painted by an amateur, M. de Carmontelle. 
Wolfgang is playing the piano, and I behind him am 
playing the violin. Nanerl is resting one hand on the 


| piano, and in the other holds a piece of music as if 


she were about to sing. 


No. 13. 


Wolfgang Mozart to Madame Victoire, Princess of 
France.t 

Madame,—The essays which I lay at your feet are, 
no doubt, mediocre ; but, since your kindness allows 
me to adorn them with your august name, their suc- 
cess is no longer doubtful, and the public cannot be 
wanting in indulgence towards an author seven years 
old, who makes his appearance under your auspices. 

I would, Madame, that the language of music were 
also that of gratitude, I should feel less embarrass- 
ment in speaking of the impression your benefits have 
produced upon me. Nature, who has made mea 
musician, as she makes nightingales, will inspire me; 
the name of Victoire will remain graven in my mem- 
ory, in characters as ineffaceable as those in which it 
is written in the hearts of all Frenchmen. 

Iam, with the profoundest respect, Madame, your 
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very humble, very obedient, and very small servant, 
S. G. Wotreana Mozart. f 


No. 14. 
Wolfgang Mozart to Madame la Comtesse de Tessé 
( Lady in waiting to Madame la Dauphine). § 

Madame,—Yonr taste for music, and the kindnesses 
with which you have overwhelmed me, give mea right 
to devote my feeble talents to you; but, while you 
accept the homage, how can you possibly forbid a 
child to give expression to those sentiments with which 
his heart is full ? 

You will not allow me, Madame, to say those things 
of you which the public say. This rigor will lessen 
the regret I shall feel in leaving France. If I am no 
longer to have the happiness of paying my court to 
you, I will go into countries where at least I shall 
speak as much as I will of what you are, and what I 
owe to you. 

I am, with profound respect, Madame, your very 
humble and very obedient little servant, 

J.G. Worreane Mozart. 


* Baron Grimm, born 1723, successively Minister for Saxe 
Gotha in Paris, and Prussian Minister in Saxony, died at 
Gotha, 1807. 

+ This dedication stands at the head of the first piece of mu- 
sic by Mozart, engraved in Paris, and bearing the following ti- 
tle :—‘‘ II Sonates pour le Clavecin, qui peuvent se jouer avec 
accompagnement de violon dediées a Madame Victoire de 
France, par J. G. Wolfgang Mozart, de Salzbourg, agé de sept 
ans (Euvre I., prix 4 livres 4 sous, gravée par Madame Ven- 
déme, ci-devant Rue St. Jacques, a présent Rue St Honoré, 
vis-a-vis le Palais Royal. A Paris, aux adresses ordinaires. 
Avec privilége du Roi. (Imprimé par Petitblé.)” 

t The titles of the first works by Mozart, printed in Paris and 
London, are signed ‘J. G. Wolfgang.” It was not till later 
that he called himself Wolfgang-Amédée. The German name 
Gottlieb (God-love) conveys the same sense as Amédée. 

§ This letter was printed in front of Op. 11.. entitled ‘‘ Son- 
ates pour le Clavecin, qui peuvent se jouer avee accompagne- 
ment de violon, dediées & Madame la Comtesse de Tessé, Dame 
de Madame la Dauphine, par J. G. W. Mozart, de Salzbourg, 
agé de sept ans. (Euvre II.” 

(To be Continued). 





Anglo-German Handel Society. 


Three volumes have been issued from the Leipsic 
press of Herren Breitkopf & Hartel of the publications 
of the German Handel Society, henceforth to be 
ealled the ‘ Anglo-German Handel Society,” the Eng- 
lish “ Handel Society ” being understood to have 
merged itself in the foreign enterprise. That this 
may lea2 to difficulties is possible. Either want of 
uniformity must result, or some valuable publications 
be displaced from their position of due value as part 
of aseries. To illustrate, is the edition of “ Israel ” 
by Mendelssohn to be superseded ? an edition which 
is'a masterpiece of editorial respect and sagacity. 
That edition, however, if adopted, as containing an 
organ part, must be out of symmetry with the editions 
of Handel’s other sacred works from German sources ; 
since our “cousins ” do not generally use the organ 
in Oratorio, howsoever essential it be to every per- 
formance of the master’s works, as no one knew bet- 
ter than Mendelssohn. This is only one among the 
questions arising out of the “ fusion ” of undertakings 
belonging to two countries, which will have to be 
solved, if a complete and consistent edition has to be 
produced. There must either be ‘‘odd volumes,” or 
else precious matter discarded. 

No prejudice to the andertaking entered on is in- 
tended by the above remarks. It is needless to de- 
scribe to any one familiar with modern musical publi- 
cation in how sumptuous and complete a fashion the 
volumes before us are “ turned out.” What is a lux- 
ury in London is daily fare in Leipsic. Dr. Chrysan- 
der, too, seems excellently to understand his duties 
as an editor, which are those of research, comparison, 
but not dogmatism. This last bad quality is partie- 
ularly bad in the case of Handel’s works, where vari- 
ations, changes, after-thoughts in the text ahound ; 
and there is no more possibility of including all these 
in any one edition than there would be of assembling 
all the discrepancies of Skakspeare’s text in an issue 
of Shakspeare’s plays. That ‘‘ Susanna” is not com- 
plete without an organ part, more especially since the 
bass is not figured, we English cannot but feel. The 
piano-forte accompaniment is masterly, as might be 
expected from the skilled hand of Herr Rietz of 
Leipsic. 

And now, a word—this being the Handel time— 
concerning the little-known Oratorio with which the 
German Publishing Society has commenced its ope- 
rations. The chorus “ Righteous Heaven!” and the 
grand song, “ If guiltless blood,” are almost the only 
fragments from “ Sasanna” which are ever heard in 
our concerts. The Apocryphal story, indeed, dear 
though it be to the French, who have danced it in a 
ballet, and have sung it in opera, will always (and 
rightly) keep it in the background. Though the El- 
ders have been transformed by the poctaster from 
evil and lascivious patriarchs into a couple of love- 








sick old shepherds, there is taint on the legend, which 
renders downright execution of it impossible. A 
passionate situation, which has to be treated with re- 
serve,* implies anti-climax as a necessary alternative 
to offence. With all this, “Susanna”’ is full of ad- 
mirable songs. Not only is the music given to the 
abominable elders, per se, full of life and color; the 
character of the spotless wife (written for a mezzo so- 
prano) is as complete as that of Iphis, daughter of 
Jeptha. No other female part in oratorio (for Han- 
del’s Miriam is but a procession figure with a chant) 
occurs to us as so clear and noble as these two. The 
husband, Joachim (a part unfortunately written for a 
contralto voice), is effaced and sickly. Daniel is more 
distinct and vigorous. To venture among the musi- 
cal peculiarities and merits of this setting of a strange 
apocryphal legend, all but destroyed by the desperate 
platitudes of the text, would lead us beyond possible 
limits. Suffice it to say, that freshness and brilliancy 
of ideas are there in no common quantity, yet more, 
a hardy anticipation of some modern tricks of effect 
(observe the instance of broken rhythm in the song 
“When the trumpet calls to arms”). In brief, like 
“Troilus and Cressida,” here is a work, though un- 
available in all its completeness, and with all its con- 
ditions, the work of a limitless genius. The other 
two volumes of this publication, so nobly begun, al- 
ready published, contain the Harpsichord Lessons and 
“ Acis and Galatea.” 

* A confirmation of this assertion recurs at the moment of 
writing too emphatic to be withheld. In ‘ La Tempesta ” 
(Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’’) transmogrified by MM. Scribe and 
Halévy, the scene betwixt Caliban and Miranda, based by the 
librettists on a passing word of the poet. was so perilous, that 
the consummate art of those consummate artists. Lablache 
and Sontag, was never more exeellently shown than by the 
manner in which they avoided acting it. But this very avoid- 
ance of theirs was One among many reasons why the opera 


“fell flat.” 
(From the New York Musical World.” 
The Mysterious Piano. 

Not long since I was invited to pay a visit to some 
friends out of town. In the family were three young 
ladies, besides young children. Being musical, we 
spent the greater part of the first evening of my visit 
in singing and playing, and at a proper hour retired 
for the night, as we supposed. As I was a great fa- 
vorite with all the girls, each one wanted to sleep 
with me, and to effect this, it was decided that instead 
of going to my room, I should remain in their 
double-bedded room. Accordingly, instead of going 
to sleep, we lay and talked (as girls often do) some 
hours. Milly touched me on the arm in the middle 
of a most interesting account I was giving her of the 
opera, and certain regular attendants there, and said : 

“ C., do you hear that ?” 

“Hear what? I do not listen to people when 
they are not talking to me,”’ naturally supposing she 
referred to Margaret and Fanny, who were in the 
other bed. 

“ There ! now, girls don’t you hear it. 
is playing on the piano.” 

“Who can it be?” said Milly. “ Why did you 
not lock it, Fanny, it is your place to do it.” 

“ Well,” said Fanny, “ I did, and the key is in the 
pocket of my dress.” 

This, of course, we would not believe. So, trem- 
bling from head to foot, she got up, dark as it was, 
found the dress, with the key in its pocket. All this 
while we heard the piano, sounding in simple scales 
from top to bottom, and vice versa, but producing the 
most wonderful quality of tone, resembling those of 
a music-box more than anything else. 

We had all heard of spirits, and were quite sure 
there were some in the house, for it was not probable 
that any of the children would be up at that hour of 
the night. So it was decided that we should hold 
each other by the hand, and go across the hall to the 
father’s room. All this time the scales were being 
played on the piano, as if some one had been ordered 
to practise for an hour. We succeeded in awakening 
Mr. W., and ina few minutes he came out witha 
light in his hand, when we formed a procession after 
him, with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was stronger than our fear. We enter 
the parlor; sure enough the piano is shut and locked, 
while the gamut is being played regularly and dis- 
tinctly. The father asks for the key; all the girls 
scream out at once : 

“Don’t open it ; it must be spirits.” 

But Mr. W. does not believe in piano-playing spir- 
its, and opens the instrument, while we are all hud- 
dled together, and he exclaims: 

“* Gracious me, it’s a mouse!” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked for the 
little animal, but it was no use, mousy had practised 
his lesson and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his play- 
ing, as he was too small to skip a note, and therefore 
touched every one. C. M. B. 





Some one 








Musical Correspondence. 


Hartrorp, Conn. Jury 2.—Artuur Napo- 
LEON’s fourth Concert in this city was not, I am 
very sorry to say, as fully attended as those preceding 
it,— from various causes, which I will not under- 
take to enumerate. Perhaps I have said enough al- 
ready of this boy’s wonderful execution ; but I do 
think there ought to be more said somewhere, so that 
people may be awakened to an appreciation of his 
great talent. Only those who have heard him can 
have any correct idea of his splendid execution ; and 
it seems a pity that the poor child should not have 
the gratification of performing to crowded houses, 
merely from the fault that he is not properly herald- 
ed. His playing at this concert, of Liszt’s difficult 
arrangement of the “ March in Tannhaiiser,”’ was in- 
deed astonishing, and I am sure well appreciated by 
those who were so fortunate as to listen to it. When 
I speak of Arthur Napoleon’s performances, I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that his bare execu- 
tion exceeds that of many other players in this coun- 
try; but I do say that there are none that can ap- 
proach him, (of all the players I ever heard, in this 
country or in Europe,) in that extreme delicacy of 
touch, which is truly magical, — that depth of musi- 
eal feeling which he betrays in everything he under- 
takes, — and in that power of expression as well as 
tone, which finds its way to the heart as well as to 
the ear of every one of his audience 

During the evening he performed Thalberg’s Fan- 
tasia on ‘ Masaniello,” and his own difficult Fan- 
tasia on the “ Bohemian Girl,” —both of which, as 
with every piece he attempted, were faultlessly and 
most effectively rendered, — causing, of course, an 
enthusiastic encore. 

Mme. and Sig. Gassrer sang again delightfully, 
especially in the act from “II Barbiere,” in which 
they appeared in appropriate costume, — Mme. Gas. 
sier as “ Rosina,” Mr. Millard, as “ Almaviva,” 
and Sig. Gassier, as the funny “ Figaro,” — the 
scene closing with the sparkling little trio, — Zitti, 
zitti, piano!” Mr. Mitzarp sang well, which is 
saying a good deal, and perhaps the same remark 
may be made of the playing of Sig. Torr1ant, in his 
solo on the Violoncello. 

On Wednesday evening, the “ Beethoven Society ” 
repeated their Friday evening’s concert, (to which the 
rain kept up such a “ running accompaniment,”’) and 
they were blessed with an overflowing house. Every- 
thing went off finely, with one or two exceptions. 





The programme was much too long; which fact I 
think the singers and players found out quite as soon 
as their audience. The Concert commenced with 
Reissiger’s Overture to the ‘ Felsen-miihle,” by a 
nice little orchestra, and then came a selection from 
Haydn’s “ Seasons,” — Solos by Mr. and Mrs. Hun_ 
rincton and Mr. Forry. Mrs. StrickLanp did 
herself much credit in singing the celebrated Scena 
from “Der Freischiitz,” and greatly interested her 
Teutonic listeners by rendering it in the original 
German; although the native portion of the andi- 
ence might have well exclaimed with the stone-pelted 
frogs, —- “ It’s fun for you, but death tous!” Then 
came a quartetto and chorus from “ I Puritani,’”’ and 
after that Mrs. (Clare Hoyt) Preston sang, by re- 
quest, the popular solo, “ Gratios agrimus tibi,” with 
Clarionet obligato by Mr. Apxrns, which was, of 
course, faultless. The ‘ Tramp Chorus,” by Bishop, 
was splendidly performed — the most effective piece 
of the evening. Becthoven’s “ Adelaide ” was quite 
well sung by Mr. Wanner, — although the allegro 
movement was too adagio, and that spoilt the whole. 
The concert closed in rather a laughable manner, — 
everybody “shaking their sides ’’ all over the hall. 
Instead, however, of the singers feeling badly about 
it, they seemed to open their mouths wider than 
those of their hearers, — for they were singing with 
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all their might, Handel’s jolly laughing-chorus with 
solo, —“‘ Haste Thee, Nymph,” in which these well- 
known words occur : 

** Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreath-ed smiles, 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Taughter holding both his sides.” 

Tt was finely sung, and produced an encore, even 
at the late hour in which it was performed. 

“Colt’s Armory Band,” under the direction of 
Mr. T. G. Apxtns, gave a Concert at “ Touro 
Hall” last Wednesday evening, under the auspices 
of the graduating class of Trinity College, being the 
night before “Commencement.” They were assis- 
ted by Miss C. Hoven, a leading Soprano of one of 
our churches in this city, who sang finely ; posses- 
sing a rich voice of remarkable flexibility, that clear- 
ly showed itself in her various trills and cadenzas, 
which she executed with much ease and precision. 
The “ Band” played some beautiful selections, but 
on the whole their instruments were too loud for the 
hall. Hi. 


New Yor, Jury 5.—Paropr, with a tribe of 
second-rate Italian musicians, has formed what she 
ealls the “ Parodi Opera Company,” and is about to 
start on a half-operatie concert tour through the East 
and North. StraKkoscn was, at last accounts, at 
Montreal, where he gave a concert with Corson, 
Mrs. Strakoscn, Squires, &. ARTHUR NAPOLEON 
has returned to New York, sick and discouraged. 
This wonderful little artist has never been apprecia- 
ted here, wholly owing to the wretched management 
under which his concerts have been carried on. He 
has as great talent as any musician that has appealed 
to the American public, and has met with as little 
pecuniary success, 

OF Opera—nothing. Of Concerts—nothing. Of 
Fourth of July—a great deal. 

Out on the Palisades, that's the place to spend the 
Fourth of July or any other fair day. Until recently 
the Palisades have only been seen and admired, by the 
great majority of travellers, from the river. They 
are covered at the sammit with glorious forests, but 
as they are too perpendicular to allow of ascent from 
the river side, the summit can only be approached 
from the rear. A week ago a railroad was finished, 
running parallel to the Hudson, on the Jersey side, 
about a mile from the river, and affording easy ac- 
cess to various hypothetical cities as yet unbuilt, but 
which are laid out and mapped out with careful seru- 
pulosity. By this route it is easy to peach the Palis- 
ades and stand upon the very brink of the mighty wall 
they form. 

There was much sponting of patriotic speeches, and 
a vast devouring of sandwiches, pie, and ice-cream in 
the Palisades on the Fourth. There was a glorious 
view from the brink, far up and down the noble river, 
over Manhattan Isle, over Long Island Sound, away 
en to Long Island itself. Then there was some ex- 
cellent music by Turle’s Brass Band — by the way, 
one of the best that we have — and a vast quantity 
of extempore music from the birds. Turle’s Band 
played, among other selections, a fine arrangement of 
airs from Verdi's Afti/a, and the birds gave us some 
of the finest pieces in their repertoire. 1t was, alto- 
gether, a very agreeable concert. 

So that is all I have to say about music. 
season of the year there is nothing else to say. 

TROVATOR. 


At this 





The great Hanper Centennial in London is over ; 
the English journals of course are full of it; the pic- 


‘ torials abounding in portraits, sketches of the scene, 


fac-similes, &c.; from which, no doubt, we shall be 
able next week to cull much that is interesting. By 
our items of “ Music Abroad,” it will be seen that a 
Handel Festival has taken place in Halle, Handel’s 
birth-place, under the direction of the great song- 
composer, Ropert Franz. 
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Mosic IN THIs NumBer. — Continuation of the opera, Don 
Giovanni, arranged for the Piano-Forte. 





The Lesson of the German Singing Festi- 
vals. 
This is the season when nearly all our musical 


suggestions come from the open air. Concerts 
and operas are thankfully dismissed until the 
cooler months; military bands, still brass and 
nothing but brass, in the streets, or in promenade 
concerts ; a possible, but by no means certain, as 
yet, provision of music for the multitude upon 
the Common, at the public cost; the scream of 
rival hand-organs, not confined to streets of cities, 
but invading all the pleasantest suburban retreats, 
are all we have reminding us of music. Our 
German fellow-citizens, however, have a way of 
their own, of cultivating harmony, both musical 
and social, together with a love of nature, which 
seems more in accord with the divine and beauti- 
ful suggestions of this high noon and summer of 
the year. We have from time to time reported 
of their Festivals, or Congresses of Singing Clubs, 
Liedertafel, Gesang-vereine, or whatever they 
may call them, held for three or four days to- 
gether, partly in theatres and concert halls, but 
also always largely in the open air, in the green 
woods. What can we do better this day, in the 
absence of other topics, than repeat the old les- 
son, which we have before read from those Teu- 
tonic examples, and which stand still in much 
need of enforcing to our people. 

It can but do us good to think about these 
things. We have been too thoughtless of them. 
Divided between money-making and_ politics on 
the one hand, and religion without much of “ the 
on the other— between a 


beauty of holiness” 


barren puritanism of correct deportment and its 
natural alternative of stupid, bestial indulgence, 
we have somewhat as a people lost the art of free 
spontaneous, genial, happy life. We are an un- 
happy people; none the less so that we are more 
prosperous than others. Prosperity is the bug- 
bear tyrant whom we serve as anxious bond- 
slaves, fearing to call one moment of our life our 
own, fearing to Jive, in our unceasing, feverish 
pursuit of the mere means of living. 

We are an anxious people, uncomfortably de- 
monized and ridden, night-mare-like, by that 
which gives us power. We go ahead faster than 
others, but it is by a Centaur-like contrivance, by 
allowing so much of our real vital human Self to 
be absorbed into the lower animal, or the machine 
that carries us. Soon we shall cease to be men 
at all, we shall be so “ fast.” Your native Amer- 
ican “ live Yankee ” wastes his life in rivalling a 
steam-engine ; he makes himself a mere machine 
for generating power —power for what? And 
with what a solemn, pious, lean, hard-favored 
way he does it! With what a quasi-religious rev- 
erence he quotes his business maxims, his rules of 
principal and interest, and so forth! How he 
amalgamates unworldly orthodoxy with the most 
secular showman’s cant in the advertising of his 
wares! How he practically confounds religion 
with his own selfishness, as generalized into pru- 
dential maxims ! 

Perhaps there are no people who put forth so 
much of will, so much of multifarious power as 


| extreme to its opposite. 





we; as there are certainly none who have so 
much political freedom, so much liberty and even 
license of opinion. And yet we have perhaps as 
little real freedom as any other. We are the 
slaves of our own feverish enterprise, and of a 
barren theory of life, which would fain make us 
virtuous to a fault, and substitute negative absti- 
nence for harmonious positive living. We are 
sadly destitute of the spontaneous element. We 
are afraid to give ourselves up to the free and 
happy instincts of our natures. All that is not 
business, or politics, or study, or religion, we 
count waste. We have done it so long, that now 
we are like little children, unfit to be left to our- 
selves to enjoy ourselves together. Pleasure be- 
comes intemperance with us; amusement, un- 
taught, uninspired by higher sentiments, runs 
into the gross and sensual. 

We lack geniality ; nor do we as a people un- 
derstand the meaning of the word. We ought 
to learn it practically of the Germans. It comes 
of the same root with the word genius. Genius 
differs from the other ruling principles of life by 
the fact that its methods are spontaneous. Ge- 
nius is the spontaneous principle; it is free and 
happy in its work; it is a practical reconcilement 
of heartiest pleasure with the highest sense of 
duty, with the most holy, universal ends and sen- 
timents of life. Genius, as BEETHOVEN glori- 
ously illustrates in his Symphony, finds the key- 
note and solution of the problem of the highest 
state in Joy. Now all may not be geniuses, in 
the sense that we call Shakspeare, Mozart, and 
Raphael men of genius. But all should be par- 
takers of this spontaneous, free and happy method 
of genius; all should live childlike, genial lives, 
and not wear the marks of their unrelaxing busi- 
ness, or the badge of party and profession, in 
every line and feature of their faces. 

This genial, childlike faculty of social enjoy- 
ment, this happy Art of Life, is just what our 
countrymen may learn from these musical festivals 
of the Germans. There is no element of national 
character which we so much need; and there is 
no class of citizens whom we should be so glad to 
adopt and own as those who set us this example. 
So far as it is a matter of culture, it is by the 
artistic element that it is chiefly to be brought 
about. The Germans have the sentiment of Art, 
the feeling of the Beautiful in Art, and conse- 
quently in Nature, more developed than we have. 
Above all, Music offers itself as the most availa- 
ble, most popular, most influential, of the Fine 
Arts; Music, which is the Art and language of 
the Feelings, the Sentiments, the spiritual In- 
stincts of the soul, and so becomes a universal 
language, and tends to unite and blend and har- 
monize all who come within its sphere. 

A clergyman writes: ‘I wish we could culti- 
vate Music sufficiently among us, to make it, as it 
seems to me it might be, a great antagonistic to 
the baser passions and animal appetites of the 
people, and even to render unnecessary what we 
in this State have just begun most seriously to 
quarrel about, ‘a prohibitive liquor law.’” There 
is the true philosophy of temperance. Privation 
is not temperance. Prohibition may be even as 
great an evil as intemperance. It is but the fatal, 
fruitless, hopeless oscillation from one unnatural 
The prohibition scheme 
leaves out the free, spontaneous, genial element 
of all true social life. You ask for bread, it gives 
you the bitter stone of a factitious morality 
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What makes men intemperate is the innate cra- 
ving for excitement, for joy, for a free, happy 
feeling of some sort, and the blind rushing to the 
cheapest means thereof in order to escape the 
barrenness and tameness of their drudging, sober 
lives. If you would weaken the temptation to in- 
toxicating drink, you must give the people other, 
wholesomer excitements. Teach them the art of 
enjoying themselves, like the Germans. Teach 
them to love Music. Kindle in them an artistic 
enthusiasm. Make their lives esthetic; arm 
them with resources, not merely of the serious, 
intellectual and moral, but of the spontaneous and 
genial sort. Then the good things of this earth, 
the wine that maketh glad the heart, &c., will 
not have to be preached and theorized and voted 
and legislated out of all right to existence, in 
order that they may cease to be dangerous to na- 
tures to whom God has made them really con- 
genial. Then men may drink and may enjoy 
and be as glad as little children, and yet none the 
less be men, self-possessed and erect in all the 
dignity of manhood. They tell great stories of 
the quantities of lager-bier drank at a German fes- 
tival. Nine thousand dollars’ worth, it is said,on 
one day of a certain pic-nic! Yet no disorder, not 
one person drunk! It was a great sum to con- 
sume in that way. It would have gone far, in- 
vested in some permanent works or means of 
Art ; it would establish the best kind of concerts 
in a city for the year round; it would place a 
noble organ in a Music Hall; it would purchase 
the finest collection in the world of casts of all 
that is valuable in the antique sculpture ; endow 
a library, or what not. We say nothing of the 
economy of the thing. Our citizens would throw 
away as much any day in some mere formal, 
pompous political celebration, which means noth- 
ing, or burn it away in senseless fire-crackers ; 
any amount do they willingly spend in noise and 
smoke, only without the joy, without the real 
heart’s good that the German finds in his lager- 
bier and song. For to them the beer is a sym- 
bol, as well asthe song. There is a sentiment 
about it. And it were well worth ninety times 
nine thousand dollars, could we imbue our people 
with that same kind of genial social feeling. 





Tue Lerpzre JouRNAL about Music In AMER- 
1ca.— We find ourselves charged, by the Musical 
Review and Gazette, published in New York, by the 
Messrs. Mason Brothers, and edited, it is understood, 
by Mr. ToEopore Hacen, a German, with having 
wilfully omitted certain passages in the translation 
which we gave, in our issue of June 11, of an article 
from the Leipzig Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik about 
music in this country. We have only to say that we 
took the article as we found it copied in the Philadel- 
phia Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, where it was apparently 
entire, and that we translated and presented ail that 
we there found. The Leipzig paper itself we have 
not seen. Moreover, the Philadelphia Musik-Zeitung 
announces on its title page the name of this same 
THeoporE HaGen as its New York editor! Could 
he not have given us the benefit of this explanation, 
without calling upon us to make it ? 

The omitted sentences, according to the Review, 
are partly complimentary allusions to the Review, as 
having distinguished itself in the advocacy of the New 
School composers, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, &c., and 
as being the source of information on which the Leip- 
zig critic mainly relied for his impressions about music 
in New York ; partly they but add to the items of 
information gleaned from New York programmes. 
Of course had we seen the original article, we should 
have omitted nothing in our translation. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


l When are we to have “ Music for the Million,” 
music on the Common, in the open air, in the mild 
mid-summer evenings? Now that they are at last be- 
ginning to be mild, we may ask the question. We 
understand the subject has been agitated among the 
City Fathers, but do not hear as yet of any appropri- 
ation of “the needful.”’ Has all been blazed away 
in fire-works and countless forms of patriotic gun- 
powder? Surely the excuse of “hard times” cannot 
be made this year; and if we can expend so freely 
upon pop-guns, lasting but an hour or two, what are 
a few thousands, more or less, to be turned to satis- 
factory account in the shape of pleasant music, the 
whole summer long, which all the population may 
enjoy? Meanwhile a beginning of “ PROMENADE 
Concerts ”’ is to be made this evening, in the Boston 
Music Hall, by Gitmore and his famous Band, to 
be continued on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
We trust the music will not be all brass; for such 
does more to blunt, than sharpen and refine the musi- 
cal perceptions. Why may we not have even orches- 
tral concerts on the same cheap, free and easy plan ¢ 
Something as good and artistic as the garden concerts 
of Liebig and others, in Berlin, and all over Germa- 
ny? We are sure they would prove more attractive 
than brass bands, or military bands of any kind ; 
drawing large audiences, night after night, for many 
weeks, even at the lowest people’s prices, they would 
remunerate the musicians, and save them much of 
the disagreeable necessity of soldiering through the 
streets in bands, which should not have to look to 
artists for recruits. 


We hear of Oratorio performances in various cities 
and large towns of the interior. In Syracuse, N. Y., 
the “ Creation”? was performed entire on the 24th 
ult., under the direction of Messrs. Wiipr and 
SnERWoOop, and, as a correspondent assures us, 
with decided success. It was the first whole Orato- 
rio ever given in that place, and it is hoped it will not 
be the last. It was all done with amateur home 
talent. | In Buffalo, on the 29th, the “ Messiah” 
was given at the Cathedral, for the benefit of the or- 
phanages of St. Vincent’s and St. Joseph’s. The 
accompaniments were an organ and a — brass band ! 

- + In Philadelphia there have been nightly 
crowds at the Arch Street Theatre, to witness per- 
formances of English opera and ballet. Mrs. Lucy 
Estcorrt is the soprano, Mr. Miranpa the tenor, and 
Herr Mvuetrer, the bass. La Bayadere, “ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” &c., are the pieces. 


A composer at Weimar, named Eserwern, has 
written an operetta, called “The Parsonage of Ses- 
senheim,” founded on the charming Vicar-of-Wake- 
field-like adventures related in Goethe’s autobiogra- 
phy. . . . Mr. Sonorewskt, kapellmeister at 
Konigsberg, a composer of various operas, of a some- 
what new-school tendency, as the Seher von Karassan, 
Comale, and others, and a contributor in Schumann’s 
time to the Neue Zeitschrift, has arrived in this coun- 
try, with his daughter, who is said to be a good con- 
cert-singer. They think of settling in Cincinnati. 
Sobolewski was born in Konigsberg in 1804. 


There is to be a “ Mammoth Musical Festival ” in 
Jones’s Wood, New York, commencing on the 18th, 
and lasting a whole week, day and night. An or- 
chestra of two hundred is announced, with Ans- 
cHUTZ, BERGMANN, SToEPEL, Bristow, GRILL, 
Uncer, Prox and Marerzex for conductors. 


CorTEsi’s reputation is said to be almost exclu- 
sively Italian, as she has never sung in London or 
Paris. She was born in Milan on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1830, and is now twenty-nine years old. She 
studied under Romani und Ceccherini, and in 1847, 
when in her seventeenth year, appeared on the stage 
of the Pergola, at Florence, in Donizetti’s ‘Gemma 
di Vergy.” She made a great hit, and was soon en- 
gaged for three years, at La Scala, Milan, where she 
sang in “‘ Norma,” “ Lucrezia,” ‘“ Saffo,” ‘“ Mac- 








beth,” and “ Lombardi.” In 1850 she sang at La 
Fenice, in Venice, where her performance in the 
“« Masnadieri”’ of Verdi, and in the “ Saffo” and 
“Medea” of Pacini, was highly successful. Cortesi 
subsequently visited Naples, Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, and returned to Venice. She also sang again 
in Florence, and in several cities of the Romagna, 
and in 1856 she was at Palermo. After this engage- 
ment her services were secured by a Mexican mana- 
ger, who was then in Europe, and her Mexican suc- 
cesses induced Maretzek to offer her an engagement. 
Max relinquished his troupe to Strakosch, and thus 
it was that Cortesi sung at the Academy, in New 
York. Maretzek during her engagement conducted 
the orchestra. 

The Evening Post says that Cortesi has received 
the commendation of Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi, 
and has received instructions from the two former, 
while her album contains some music written as a 
souvenir by the hand of the composer of “ ‘Traviata.” 


Mr. Dempster, the well-known vocalist and com- 
poser, proposed recently to give one of his concerts 
in Detroit. The official licensers demanded ten dol- 
lars from him for the privilege. Mr. Dempster, 
naturally indignant, declined to pay this, and an- 
nounced that his entertainment would be free to all. 
A large audience having come together, the vocalist 
explained the nature of the difficulty he had with the 
officials, and then proceeded to sing. He was soon 
interrupted by the entrance of the Deputy Marshal of 
the city, who ordered him to desist from his perform- 
ance, since he was violating a city ordinance by 
giving an entertainment without a license. The 
crowd, grateful for the free concert, and anxious to 
hear more at the same rate, hissed the Deputy Mar- 
shal from the room, amid much excitement and—for 
Detroit is in America—several speeches. When the 
arm ofthe law had thus been paralyzed, the audience 
rushed to the platform and incontinently bought every 
one of Mr. Dempster’s song books, which were ex- 
posed for sale by him. Thus the concert progressed 
to a happy and lucrative termination. 


“Straws, Jr.,” writing to the Courier from the 
midst of the revolution in Florence, says : 


In the evening Attila was given at the Pergola, 
and of course there was a jam and un infinity of en- 
thusiasm. The opera had never been performed 
here but once before, several years since, when the 
Grand Duke, taking umbrage at the Florentines for 
applauding when “ cara Italia” was mentioned, in- 
terdicted it, as any Austrian would. I wish you 
could have heard the shouts and cheers which thun- 
dered upon Foretto as he sang— 

‘ Cara patria, gi madre e reina, 
Di possenti magnanimi figli 

Or macerie, deserto, ruina, 

Su cui regna silenzio e squallor ; 
Ma dal’ alghe di questi morosi, 
Qual risorta fenice novella, 
Rivivrai, nostra patria, piu bella, 
Della terra e dell’ onde stupor.” 


As also when Ezio, in the falsest of intonation, pealed 
forth— 

*¢ Sopra l’ultimo Romano 

Tutta Italia piangera.” 

The performers were recalled several times—not 
on their own merits, for nothing could be worse than 
was the entire troupe—but the sentiments that the 
expressed created a furore among the audience. It 
required a vast amount of patriotism to applaud such 
miserable artists. I pity the poor basso who is con- 
demned to personate Attila, for though he sang as 
angels are supposed to sing, he would not receive a 
hand, inasmuch as Italians regard the barbarian as 
the personification of Austria. 


Music Abroad. 


London. 


Drury Lane.—Contrary to all expectation, the 
production of 7/ Barbiere di Siviglia has proved emi- 
nently successful, principally owing to the admirable 
acting and singing of Mademoiselle Guarducci in 
Rosina. We confess we had certain misgivings as 
to her capabilities for singing florid music. We never 
doubted, it is true, her ability to succeed in any thing 
she undertook. We only doubted her being a Ros- 
sinian singer, from having heard her in the Favorita, 
and the 7rovatore, in neither of which operas she had 
a single florid passage to execute. Mdlle. Guarducci 
soon set us at ease on that point. Rosina’s first air, 
“Una voce poco fa” settled all question as to her 
being a florid singer, and we no longer wondered at 
the statement that she had played in the Barbiere fifty 
nights in one year at the San Carlos. The success of 
Mdlle. Guarducci was complete. 
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Signor Mongini is essentially a non-Rossinian sing- 
er. His voice, however, is sufficiently flexible, and, 
with practice, no doubt he could sing the music of 
Count Almaviva. 

Signor Marini’s Dr. Bartolo is better than his Le- 
porello. He sang all the music well; the “ Penna” 
song admirably. In the concerted music, his power- 
ful voice told with great effect. Signor Lanzoni 
should not caricature the grand air “ La calumnia,” 
which is not a comic song. The Figaro was Signor 
Badiali, who sang the music correctly, and was viva- 
cious and spirited, if not humorous, in his acting. 
The audience rewarded the artists after each act with 
enthusiastic recalls, and listened to the music from 
beginning to end with attention. The Barbiere was 
repeated last night. 

The Huguenots will be produced next week with 
the followiag cast :-— Valentina, Malle. Titiens ; Mar- 
gucrita de Valois, Mdlle. Vaneri; Urbano, Malle. 
Guarducci ; Raoul, Signor Giuglini ; St. Bris, Signor 
Badiali ; Conte de Nevers, Signor Fagotti; Marcel, 
Signor Marini.—Mus. World, June 4. 

June 18.—The Huguenots, produced for the first time 
on Thursday, was, in many respects, the best perform- 
ance of the season. The cast in general was strong, 
and the band and chorus more than usually efficient. 
The Valentine of Malle. Titiens preserves all the 
grandeur and power which it displayed last year, and 
may be pronounced her most complete achievement. 
If Meyerbeer had written the music of Valentina ex- 
pressly for Mdlle. Titiens, he could not have suited 
her better. ‘The duet with Marcel in the scene of the 
Pré aux Clercs is a proof of this. The high notes are 
given with a clearness and brilliancy unsurpassed in 
our recolleetion ; while the middle and low tones pos- 
sess all the resonance and power of the true mezzo-so- 
prano. Then how magnificently does she execute the 
descending passage, taken from the C in alt., on which 
she hols for some time, rushing down the scale with 
the rapidity of an eagle pouncing on its quarry. How 
splendid, too, is Malle. Titiens’ cantahile singing, as 
exemplified in the lovely movement, “ Ah! l’ingra- 
to.” The triumphs of the artist in this scene, however, 
are not confined to her siuging. Her acting is a mas- 
ter-piece throughout. 

Signor Ginglini’s Raoul is unequal. Neither the 
chivalry of the Huguenot leader, nor the character of 
the music lies within the scope ot his talents and sym- 
pathies. 

Sig. Marini’s Marcel has many remarkable points. 
We have seen the character of the old Huguenot sol- 
dier conceived with greater power and developed with 
greater skill. We doubt, however, if the music has 
been so well sung in London. 

Malle. Brambilla, wiratever her talent, is too inex- 
perienced a singer to trust with so exacting a part as 
that of Marguerite de Valois. By and by the young 
lady may lay claim to such prominent characters. At 
present, her talent, which is by no means inconsider- 
able, should be fostered in the shade. Malle. Lemaire 
surprised all who heard her in Urbano, the page. 
Her voice is a well-toned mezzo-soprano, and very flex- 
ible. 

The Huquenonts will be repeated this evening. 

Malle. Piccolomini has arrived in England, and is 
engaged. She will make her first appearance on 
Monday, no doubt in the 7raviata. 


Royav Travian Opera.—The first performance 
of Rossini’s Ofello this scason, on saturday, attracted 
a fashionable, if not a crowded audience. The char- 
acter of Desdemona, which, for reasons unknown, had 
been consigned to inferior hands, has very properly, 
for some years past, been reassumed by Grisi, and the 
opera now wears its primary attractions. If Desde- 
mona be not so showy a part as some others, it is not 
the less interesting, and the music is infinitely beau- 
tifal. That this may be profoundly tragic without 
noise, is proved in the last act of Ofello, a few master- 
strokes from the pen of a great genius. 

The cast on Saturday night was identical with that 
of last year, Nor did the performance present any 
thing new for comment. The old tale of Grisi’s un- 
diminished excellence has again to be repeated, with, 
of course, an additional note of admiration for the 
year. 

Of Tamberlik’s Otello, certainly one of the great 
Roman tenor’s most capital assumptions, we have 
almost as little to remark. All the fine points were 
given with old etfect ; and perhaps there was even 
greater power and intensity in the last scene, which 
we never remember to have been more superbly sung 
and acted, Iago is but a meagre sketch; neverthe- 
less the brass of the librettist becomes transmuted into 
gold passing through the alchymic hands of an artist 
like Roneoni. The splendid duet, “ Non m’ ingan- 
no,”’ between Otello and Iago, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, becume the vocal feature of the evening, and 
was encored with tumultuous applause. The grand 
declamation of Tamberlik and Ronconi in this scene 





was no less noticeable than their splendid singing. 
Not a point was lost ; not a note lost its force ; not a 
word its application ; while the high C sharp of the 
Roman tenor, as usual, electrified the house. 

Signor Neri-Beraldi makes a very effective Roder- 
igo as far as singing is concerned, although the music 
may be a little too florid for him, which, with a 
strange apathetic manner, is the only drawback to his 
performance. Signor Tagliafico is careful and solid 
in Elmiro (the Brabantio of the play), and was most 
useful in the concerted musie. The part of Emilia 
was entrusted to Madame Tagliafico.—Jfus. World, 
June 18. 

The most interesting musical occurrence of the past 
week has been the great annual demonstration of the 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL ScuHoors, on Saturday 
last at the CrystaL Patace. Our readers have al- 
ready been made aware of the existence of an asso- 
ciation denominated “ The Metropolitan Schools 
Choral Society,” formed for the purpose of promo- 
ting musical education in the schools of London and 
its vicinity, and carried on under the able direction of 
Mr. G. W. Martin. This association includes nearly 
one hundred and fifty of these schools, and the num- 
ber is still increasing. The masters and mistresses 
are instructed by Mr. Martin in the elements of mu- 
sic and singing, who, in their turn, teach the children 
of the schools, according to the method which they 
themselves have learned. District meetings, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Martin, are regularly held 
for the purpose of testing the progress of the pupils ; 
and once a year the whole of them are united in one 
body, to enable the public to judge how far the efforts 
of the society have been successful. On Saturday 
last there was a great performance of choral music, 
both sacred and secular; the choristers being the 
children, to the number of four thousand, and their 
teachers and other persons connected with the schools, 
to the number of a thousand more. They were all 
assembled in the new orchestra erected for the ap- 
proaching Handel Festival ; and the sight of this vast 
multitude of boys and girls—clean, neatly dressed, 
healthy, and happy-looking—was most striking and 
gratifying, as it bore testimony to their good nurture, 
and the decent and respectable character of their pa- 
rents and kindred. Much of this is to be ascribed, 
we are convinced, to the influence of music, for it is 
impossible to over estimate the moral power of this 
heavenly art when brought by proper means into the 
humble dwellings of the poor. The vocal pertorm- 
ances were of an excellence, had we not heard them, 
we should have thought increditable. The pieces se- 
lected were of the highest order—sacred choruses of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and other great masters, in- 
termingled with some of our finest glees and secular 
part-songs. The youthful singers acquitted them- 
selves with the steadiness and intelligence of trained 
choristers : their whole hearts were in their music, 
and they sang with an earnestness which gave their 
harmony a charm beyond the reach of art. The ef- 
fect was overpowering ; and the cheeks of many, 
though unused to the melting mood, were wet with 
the tears of emotion and delight.—Z/lustrated News. 


Germany. 

The inauguration of the statue of Handel, at 
Halle, in honor of the centenary of his death, takes 
place on the Ist of July. The great feature of the 
celebration will be the performance of the Oratorio 
‘Samson,’ in the Marktkirche. Musikdirector Franz, 
who will hold the ddton, has for some time bestowed 
great care on the practice of the very numerous cho- 
rus, and for the so/i the most eminent singers of 
Germany have been secured. Alto, Frau Johanna 
Wagner-Jachmann, from Berlin ; Soprano, Fiiiulein 
Wippern, a singer of promise, from the Royal Opera 
at Berlin; Tenor, Tichatscheck, from Dresden, and, 
Bass, Mr. Sabbath, from the Berlin Dom-chor. The 
Halle Orchestra is to be strengthened by the best of 
the Leipzig performers, with Concertmeister David at 
their head. After the Oratorio, the procession mpves 
from the church to the place where the monument is 
to be erected,—all the trades of the town, in festive 
order, forming lines along the streets and a ring round 
the monument. The President of the Halle Com- 
mittee, Ober-burgermeister von Voss, will then per- 
form the real act of inauguration, by delivering a 
speech and by handing over the monument to the 
Burghers of Halle for all times to come. Handel’s 
‘Hallelujah,’ sung by the chorus, will conclude the 
festivity. The day will terminate with a dinner, and 
in the evening with a réunion at the Wittekind Bath, 
close to Halle. 

The Handel Festival at Kénigsberg is to be given 
on the 14th of June; the principal work performed 
there is to be “The Messiah,” with two other per- 
formances devoted to miscellaneous selections. A 
performance of “ The Messiah,” in memoriam, has 
taken place at Hanover. 
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Musrc py Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


’Tis hard to give the hand, where the heart can 
never be. Ballad. C. W. Glover. 
A pretty, sentimental song, easy of performance. 


Way down in Maine. W. J. Florence. 
Irresistibly funny. Mrs. Florence, the inimitable 
“*soubrette ’ is singing it everywhere on her profes- 
sional tour through the States. This song is reported 
to be the pet-song of her audiences. 
Ballad. 
F.. Wollerstein. 
A light and pleasing parlor song by a composer 
whose songs enjoy a great popularity throughout 
England. 


O bright and fair with golden hair. 


R. S. Pratten. 


Loving Voices. Song. C. W. Glover. 
Reprints of late favorite English songs. 

The Fairy Dream. Ballad. Dr. J. Haynes. 

Some of the former songs of this author have met 

with much favor from the public, which readily dis- 

covered the light, easy flow of their melodies, and the 
genuine grace and beauty of the poetry. 

(Care compagne). From 

“« Sonnambula. 


Too Late! Song. 


Dearest Companions. 
Bellini’s 

Amina’s first, graceful address to the peasantry, who 

have assembled to celebrate her nuptials, introducing, 

after a short recitative, the admired air: ‘‘ Come per 

me sereno.”? The whole has been transposed two notes 

lower, and is now within the compass of most soprano 
voices. 

Darling Minnie. Song and Chorus. 
Bursely and Taylor, 25 


An easy minstrel song, which a troupe of good sing- 
ers will make quite effective. 


Instrumental Music. 
Imperial Prince Quadrille. Henry Farmer. 30 
A pretty set of quadrilles by a London favorite band- 
leader. 
La Fille du Regiment. Two Rondos. (No. 1, 
Rataplan. No.2. Search thro’ the wide world, 
each F. Beyer, 30 


Two little Rondos of medium difficulty, which Euro- 
pean teachers are using a great deal with their schol- 
ars. They never fail to take with the pupil, as they 
are gay, lively, and melodious. 


Books. 
Ricnarpsen’s New anp Improvep MetHop 
FoR THE Piano. By Nathan Richardson, 
author of “The Modern School.” 3,00 


This new method for the Piano fully meets the ex- 
pectations of those who on its announcement.as in 
press anticipated to find in it a pleasing combination 
of the excellencies of the author's former work, *‘ The 
Modern School,” with such improvements as the gen- 
eral experience of teachers and pupils with that Method 
from time to time suggested. A number of years have 
elapsed since the former was placed before the public, 
during which Mr. Richardson has availed himself of 
every opportunity to become informed of the wants of 
the musical public in this particular, and diligently 
studied the best means of supplying them. The re- 
sult, found in this ‘‘New and Improved Method” is 
all that is desirable in a work of the kind. It is need- 
less to say that thousands of teachers who have waited 
its appearance with much interest, and those who have 
commenced, or are about to commence their studies, 
welcome it as a superior system for the acquirement 
of a thorough and classical kcowledge of the Art of 
Pianoforte playing 























